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The Special Boon 
By Miriam Vedder 


To all things gone to death too soon 
Grant thou, good Lord, a special boon. 


Young lambs and calves that did not know 
Pastures where thick, rich grasses grow, 
Prepare green hills for all of these, 

The pleasant shade of leafy trees, 

And shelter of a barn or shed 

When wind and rain are overhead. 


Puppies whose kind, inquiring eyes 
Open first in Paradise 

Need bowls of water everywhere 

And bones unnumbered buried there. 
They would like grass to roll in, too, 
And different kinds of things to chew. 


Kittens who into darkness fared 
That other kittens might be spared, 
Give fields to them for prowling wide 


‘ And fires at home to sleep beside; 


Catnip and cream for daily ration 
And friends for nightly conversation. 


And all the swift and darting hosts 
Of little wild and bright-eyed ghosts, 
Rabbits and chipmunks, foxes, deer, 
Let them no longer go in fear 

Of man or other beast, but be 

Quiet and safe eternally. 


And all young children less than seven, 

Take them into thy choicest heaven. 

—From December ‘Life’? by permission of the 
publisher. 


I have ever believed in a happy future for ani- 


mals: I cannot say or conjecture how or where; 
but I am sure that the love, so manifested, by 
dogs especially, is an emanation from the divine 
essence, and, as such, it can, or rather it will 


never be extinguished.—The Good Earl of Shaftes- 


bury: Letter to Miss F. P. Cobbe. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


To rely wholly upon humane education for 
kind treatment of these domestic animals that 
are so closely associated with mankind, is the 
same as if we were to rely on books and talks, on 
how to take care of the body, and make no provi- 
sion for zmmediate care of the sick. We have 
hospitals and sanitariums for rich or poor in 
every city, because those who are sick must be 
taken care of at once. We should have provision 
made in every city and large town for the care of 
the domestic animals that, in spite of humane 
education are suffering and dying without care, 
and from illtreatment everywhere. 

Humane education so far is very inadequate. 
It depends very much on the mind and sympa- 
thies of the school teacher whether or not children 
are taught to be kind and considerate to all help- 
less creatures—whether they are taught to pity 
the homeless dog or cat seeking, and often seeking 
in vain, for food or shelter. If the teacher has no 
pity in her heart for these neglected and suffering 
animals, she certainly will not impart such 
sympathies to her pupil, even if humane educa- 
tion is compulsory. 

One has to feel a subject in order to teach it so 
that it shall be felt by others. 

The actual suffering of deserted or neglected 
dogs and cats does not appeal to the majority, if 
it did—if ministers, presidents of women’s clubs, 
school teachers, parents, understood and realized 
what these domesticated animals suffer when they 


are deserted, starving, almost crazed with thirst, 
illtreated by thoughtless and cruel human beings, 
we should soon have a very different world. 

How are we going to get intelligent, educated 
men and women to recognize their own, personal 
duty to these associates of mankind upon whom 
we are all so dependent? Could they be de- 
prived for one month only of milk, eggs, butter, 
cheese, beef, lamb, and other flesh products—of 
furs because of cruel trapping; of the services the 
horse, donkey, camel give mankind—could all 
this comfort and pleasure mankind is now enjoy- 
ing that is dependent on fellow creatures who live, 
are hungry, thirsty, sick, mourn for each other, 
suffer, and die, yes, are treated with no more 
consideration than machines by thousands of 
persons all over the world, be taken away— 
would that awaken people who are now blind to 
the suffering of the lower animals, so that justice, 
to say nothing of mercy, would be done them— 
what a heaven this would be!—A. H. S. 


To Our Great Dane, Duncan 


Gone? I suppose it must be true, 
Tho’ I can scarce believe it 
And oh! I miss you so,— 
So gentle and so loving a splendid thoroughbred, 
Always the canine gentleman in everything you 
did. 
A companion well worth having, 
Never cross by act or look, 
I could not do you justice 
Were I to write a book. 
When fate had handed me hard knocks, 
And life seemed most unkind, 
I always found sweet sympathy, 
In your faithful loving eyes. 
Brown they were like wells of velvet, 
Honest, steady, true; 
Old fellow, now I think of many things 
I might have done for you. 
Too late, dear dog, more constant quite, 
Than most of humankind. _ 
You're grieved for truly, deeply, 
By the friends you’ve left behind. 
—Mary E. Selfridge. 


Millis, Mass., December 29, 1924. 


Open Season 


O God,. be with your birds tonight! 

The startled wing, incarnate flight, 

The bright eye questing down the dark, 
Rebeating breast, fair rounded mask, 
Where volleyed shot, insensate, blind, 
Soft bleeding harborage flies to find, 
The while rough wakened certitude, 
Inherent fears, a fluttering brood, 
Incise the draining veins, to cry 

“We know. This is the hour to die.” 


Swifter than light or omened sound 
The message from the invaded ground 
Where man keeps murderous holiday 
And marks them in their poised dismay 
The while his onslaughts rend and tear 
Their habitations of the air. 


Poor bloody plume and dangling head! 
In you what beauties, too, are dead! 
That miracled gem, the shining eye, 
Made to reflect immensity 

And flash bright pageants to the brain 
That never now shall thrill again! 
Such a divine cognition, hurled 

To nothingness, destroys a world. 


And loves are slain, and young, shy notes 
In tremulous dawns, and purfled throats 
Are smeared with one dread viscous hue 
Abhorred since fabled Eden knew 

Life’s hidden river could be freed 

From channelled ease, to weep ‘I bleed. 
O heart that drives me, draw me back 
To the swift safeties of my track 
And curb me with your rhythmic will!” 
But the invaded heart is still, 

While the gray dawn comes quietly 

Up the round reaches of the sky. 

It seems not anything has heard 

The story of a slaughtered bird. 


—Alice Brown, in Boston Transcript. 


The clergymen have yet to learn that in saving 
the brute creation they are at the same time 
saving man. 
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St. Francis of Assisi (A. D. 1200)* 


Of all the saintly brotherhood who have lived in 
amity with friendly beasts, perhaps none has 
excelled in loving-kindness St. Francis of Assisi, 
who first called the birds and animals by the 
name of little brothers and sisters. He was so 
named because in those far-off times people were 
called after the places where they lived. 

The parents of St. Francis were rich Italians, 
who were not pleased when their son first wished 
to give up his fine clothes and his gay companions 
and to go about preaching to poor people; but 
they finally consented, and he started all alone, 
without any money, and only an old coarse brown 
robe and sandals on his feet, for he wanted to be 
poor and ill-clad, as were the people among whom 
he had chosen to live. 

As he went about preaching from place to 
place, St. Francis, by his simplicity and loving- 
kindness might almost be said to have returned 
to the conditions of the Garden of Eden, for ‘“‘he 
saw all the animals in a Divine light, and they on 
their side were obedient to him.” The little 
birds came and perched upon his hands, and if he 
passed a meadow, and called the sheep as his 
sisters, it is said they raised their heads and ran 
after him, leaving the shepherds astounded. 
He was never afraid of any wild beast, and they 
in return knew that here was a brother whom 
they could trust. The story is told of a large 
wolf that was terrifying the inhabitants of a 
certain village by its depredations among the 
cattle; but when St. Francis heard of it, he went 
to the woods calling it, saying: ‘‘Come hither, 
brother wolf! I command thee, in Christ’s 
name, to dono moreill!’’ And, wonderful to say, 
the wolf came at once and fawned upon St. Fran- 
cis, following him like a big dog. ‘The villagers 
were all very much frightened when they saw the 
big wolf with St. Francis, but he bade them take 
no fear, for brother wolf would henceforth do 
them no harm; but he must live, and so they 
must provide him with a daily meal. This the 
people promised to do, and saved their scraps for 
brother wolf, who came daily to be fed, and for 
many years acted as a watch-dog for the village, 
keeping off wild beasts. Once in his wanderings 
St. Francis came upon a number of birds who 
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were singing in the trees, and he stopped and said 
to them: ‘“ My little sisters, greatly are ye bound 
to praise your Creator, who clothed you with 
such feathers and giveth you wings to fly with in 
the pure air, and who careth for you, who have so 
little care for yourselves.”’ Then he blessed them, 
and went on his way; but the birds, spreading 
their wings, followed, singing joyfully. And, 
again, in the village of Gubbio, a live hare was 
brought to him as a present, but St. Francis saw 
the frightened look of the poor little creature held 
in the arms of one of the brothers, and his heart 
ached for sympathy, and he said: ‘ Little brother 
leveret, come to me.” The creature jumped to 
St. Francis’s arms, hiding in the folds of his gown; 
then he set it free, but the leveret refused to leave 
him, and he was obliged to send it far away into 
the forest before it was content to return to its 
wild life. 

At last, worn out by his preaching and toiling 
from place to place, St. Francis retired to a lonely 
mountain, where a rude hut was placed at his 
disposal. Here the birds came to him in great 
crowds, singing and making the most lovely 
music; and the wild creatures came also, and 
fawned upon him, sitting at his feet, and St. 
Francis talked to them of the love of God which 
encompasses the whole world, and which lies 
hidden in the heart of every living creature that 
He has made. — (P. 66, “The Brotherhood of 
Love,” collected and arranged by Florence H. 
Suckling.) 

*We have published several accounts of the good St. 


Francis, but this is so interesting I venture to publish 
another.— A. H. 8. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF., Jan. 30, 1925. 


The shrine of St. Francis and fountain for 
animals are both very interesting. A few years 
ago it was built on the property of the Hunting- 
ton Park Association by Frank A. Miller, master 
of the Mission Inn, and Charles M. Loring, a 
great lover of nature and animals, and the ‘ Fa- 
ther of the Minneapolis Park Systems.” It is on 
the side of Rubidoux Mountain, on the highway 
at the entrance to the town where many vehicles 
pass daily. The photograph will give you some 
idea of it. Water falls over the rocks from quite 
a height and collects at the bottom in several 


Longfellow.—D. V. H. 


pools of different sizes for different animals. On 
the face of a rock is an old mosaic head of St. 
Francis caressing the wolf of Gubbio, which a 
child is petting, and the following inscriptions: 
“A merciful man is merciful to his beast,’ 
‘““Prais’d by my Lord for Brother Wind and Air, 
and floating clouds, and weather foul or fair, 
whose sustenance Thou bid’st all creatures share.” 
—St. Francis. The other bronze tablet showsSt. 
Francis and a child feeding wild birds, and bears 
the inscriptions: ‘‘St. Francis, Patron Saint of the 
Birds,” ‘‘He giveth you your wings to fly, and 
breaths a purer air on high; and careth for you 
everywhere, who for yourselves so little care.’’— 
[From a letter.] 


Plain Barbarism 

Some people have strange ideas of sport. In 
Scituate, a few days ago, an innocent domestic 
cat was nearly torn to death when caught in a 
trap cleverly laid to lure unsuspecting foxes to 
their doom. Only a few days before a dog suf- 
fered a similar experience in the same vicinity. 

What kind of sportsmen have they in Scituate 
who would not give a fox even a fighting chance 
for its life! What thrill do these men get to find a 
little fox imprisoned in the cruel jaws of a steel 
trap, unable to fight back; unable to use its 
speed to escape! 

Fox hunting, in itself, is not harmful, con- 
ducted in the right manner. Obviously it is im- 
practical to allow the fox to run wild, destroying 
gardens and causing other damage. But no man 
is endowed with the right to bring torture to any 
dumb animal. There are other ways of trapping 
fox than by steel manglers that break bones, tear 
flesh and bring slow, agonizing death. 

It is certainly not to a man’s credit to capture a 
fox or any other animal in this manner. Nor is 
it apt to make him more popular in his communi- 
ty if a pet cat or dog accidentally springs the trap 
and is doomed to hours of frightful suffering, 
possibly slow torture until death comes. 

—From the Boston Telegram. 


The Buddhist duty of universal love enfolds in 
its embraces not only the brethren and sisters of 
the new faith, not only our neighbors, but every- 
thing that has life—T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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TRAPPING 


In a very kind letter from Mr. Thornton W. 
Burgess giving me permission to use his story in 
the Boston Herald of ‘‘'The Price of Freedom’’, he 
writes something that many humane people who 
realize the great suffering caused by the steel trap 
will be glad to have widely circulated. 

‘““On the same day that this appeared in the 
Boston Herald it appeared in nearly ninety other 
papers throughout this country and Canada. 
So its circulation probably has been two or three 
or more millions.” 

We have no doubt this will prevent at least 
some, and we hope many men and boys from 
trapping who do not now realize or think of how 
much suffering they cause. 


The Price of Freedom 
By Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright, 1925, by Thornton W. Burgess 
For freedom who is there will say 


There’s any price too much to pay? 
—Old Mother Nature. 


Have you ever been terribly frightened? 
Have you ever been so frightened that you could- 
n’t even think? That is the way it was with the 
foolish young Otter when he realized that he was 
caught in a trap. He was so filled with terror 
that he didn’t even think about the pain in his 
foot. There is nothing quite so awful as the 
helpless feeling when caughtin a trap. Had that 
young Otter been caught by an enemy twice his 
size he would have fought bravely to the last 
breath. But one cannot fight a steel trap. 

After a while the young Otter was so tired out 
with struggling that he had to be quiet to get his 
breath and to rest. He trembled all over. 
very time he heard the least little sound he was 
sure it was the trapper coming to kill him. How 
he did wish he had heeded the warnings of his 
father and mother. 

For a long, long, long time he was held a 
prisoner by that dreadful trap. From time to 
time he tried to cut the chain that held the trap, 


but, of course, he tried in vain. His teeth, sharp 
as they were, didn’t even scratch the steel of that 
chain. He wondered if his father and mother 
would miss him and look for him. He wondered 
if they would ever find out what happened to him. 

“Tf I could only get away from this thing I 
never, never would disobey again,’ he sobbed. 
‘No, sir, I never, never would disobey again. I 
do wish father and mother would come. Perhaps 
if they came they could get me free from this 
dreadful thing.” 

It is said that if you wish long enough and hard 
enough for a thing you may get your wish. Cer- 
tainly the foolish young Otter wished long and 
hard. And at last he did get his wish. His 
father, Little Joe Otter, suddenly appeared. He 
was looking for that young Otter. He had 
worried when that young Otter did not return, 
and had started out to look for him. 

Little Joe didn’t scold that young Otter. In- 
stead, he did the best he could to comfort him. 
The first thing he did was to look to see how the 
young Otter was held by that dreadful trap. He 
saw right away that he was held only by one toe. | 

“You are lucky, very lucky,” declared Little 
Joe Otter. | 

The young Otter thought he was very unlucky. 
He said so. He couldn’t see that there was any- 
thing lucky about it. Then Little Joe explained. 
‘That trap,” said he, ‘“‘has got you only by one 
toe. It might have you by the whole foot. If it 
had you by the whole foot, and that is the way 
that trapper meant that it should catch you, there 
would be very little hope for you. As it is, if 
you pull hard enough you may lose your toe, but 
that will be all.” 

“But I don’t want to lose my toe!’’ wailed the 
young Otter. 

‘All right,” replied Little Joe. “If you had 
rather lose your life than your toe there is 
nothing I can do about it. You can get free if 
you really want to, but the price of freedom will 
be that toe.” 


Have you ever tried to make up your mind to 
have an aching tooth pulled? If you have you 
remember what hard work it was and how you 
kept putting it off and putting it off and putting it 
off. It was the same way with the young Otter 
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caught in a steel trap by one toe. His father, 
Little Joe Otter, had told him that there was only 
one way in which he could gain freedom, and that 
was by losing that toe. He had told him that he 
would have to lose that toe or lose his life. 

But the young Otter didn’t want to lose his toe. 
He said so. He said so over and over. He just 
couldn’t make up his mind to it. It seemed to 
him a dreadful thing to lose a toe. 

“What is losing your toe compared with losing 
your life?”’ his father asked. 

“But perhaps I won’t lose my life,’ protested 
the young Otter. 

“Yes, you will,” replied Little Joe Otter. ‘“‘It 
is just as certain as it is that you are now caught 
in thistrap. I can’t help you; your mother can’t 
help you; no one can help you. That two-legged 
creature, who set this dreadful trap, will come to 
see if any one has been caught in it. Then he'll 
kill you. If you want this to happen rather than 
lose that toe, why I may as well go back to your 
mother and sister. It is useless for me to stay 
here. There is no knowing when that trapper 
may come and he may have a terrible gun with 
him. <A good hard pull with all your might will 
set you free. I’m going now. Come on.”’ 

The young Otter shook his head. His eyes 
were filled with tears. He couldn’t bear the 
thought of being left alone, yet he couldn’t make 
up his mind to lose that toe. That toe was numb 
now. That trap didn’t hurt so very much. But 
he was sure that if he should try to pull himself 
free, it would hurt dreadfully. It was because of 
this that he couldn’t make up his mind to try. 

‘“Good-by,” said Little Joe Otter, and began to 
swim swiftly away. He didn’t even look back. 
At first the young Otter couldn’t believe that he 
was really being left alone. But his father kept 
straight on. Every second he was getting farther 
and farther away. At last the young Otter 
realized that his father had meant just what he 
said. 

The young Otter stood it just as long as he 
could. Then the thought of being left alone in 
that cruel trap became more than he could bear. 
He plunged after his father. The trap brought 
him up short. But with all hismight hestruggled. 
He didn’t even notice the pain. The thought of 


being left alone there was worse than any pain. 

Suddenly that trap let go. At least he thought 
it had let go. He was free! I wish you could 
have seen him shoot through the water. How he 
did swim! Little Joe Otter heard him coming 
and waited for him. ‘‘So you decided that free- 
dom is worth the price of a toe,” said he. 

Such a funny look as the face of that young 
Otter wore. It was not until then that he real- 
ized that he had left his toe behind. 


To a Dog 


On every side I see your trace; 
Your water-trough’s scarce dry; 

Your empty collar in its place 
Provokes the heavy sigh. 


And you were here two days ago. 
There’s little changed, I see. 
The sun is just as bright, but oh! 

The difference to me! 


The very print of your small pad 
Is on the whitened stone. 

Where, by what ways, or sad or glad, 
Do you fare on alone? 

Oh, little face, so merry-wise, 
Brisk feet and eager bark! 

The house is lonesome for your eyes, 
My spirit somewhat dark. 


Now, small, invine’ble friend, your love 
Is done, your fighting o’er, 

No more your wandering feet will rove 
Beyond your own house-door. 


The eats that feared, their hearts are high, 
The dogs that loved will gaze 
Long, long ere you come passing by 
With all your jovial ways. 
Th’ accursed archer who has sent 
His arrow all too true, 
Would that his evil days were spent 
Ere he took aim at you! 


Your honest face, your winsome ways 
Haunt me, dear little ghost, 
And everywhere I see your trace, 
Oh, well-beloved and lost! 
—Anonymous, in “The Dog’s Book of Verse,” 
collected by J. Earl Clauson. 
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CHELSEA, Mass. 


At Christmas time, in 1908, an intruder, with 
more courage than conscience, entered our house 
and took away a few articles of more or less value. 
Out of this loss, using the excuse that we must 
have a protector, we bought a wee, furry puppy, 
a delightful pet, who became our loved compan- 
ion for fifteen and a half years. Ted was a span- 
iel. Wenever saw a picture of his family “‘tree.”’ 
No long or illustrious list of ancestors accompa- 
nied our purchase of him, but we are sure that 
somewhere he inherited real “temperament,” 
and a something which identified him throughout 
the neighborhood, for his unique ways. Grown- 
ups and children alike, who came to our home, 
looked to him for a few moments of entertain- 
ment. On the street he was full of pranks and 
fun. One day, while crossing a nearby park, he 
spied a Derby hat, which a workman had laid 
upon the grass, while mowing. Seizing the hat 
by the brim, Ted proudly held it high, kept far in 
advance of me, so that I could not reach him, and 
refused to drop his prize, until we reached our 
lawn. There, I rescued and returned it to its 
owner, who very kindly accepted my apologies. 
At another time he seized a large clothes-pin bag 
from a yard in the nieghborhood where clothes 
were being hung, and scattered the pins all the 


way home. Again, I was forced to make his 
apologies to a pleasant woman, who fortunately 
took his tricks all in good part. In the house, he 
often helped me by going into the cellar, and 
getting me sticks from the wood-pile. We al- 
ways thanked him for his effort, and usually ac- 
companied our thanks with more substantial 
reward. Sometimes in his excitement and eager- 
ness, he would try to grab his prize, but ‘‘take it 
like a gentleman,” would always restore him to 
his finest manners. He amused many by his 
ability to shake hands. To ‘‘ Massy” he gave his 
right paw, to “‘ Missy” he gave his left, but when 
we asked him how he shook hands with his 
mother-in-law, he offered only his hind leg. Ina 
large company, he felt quite at ease. One eve- 
ning as we were entertaining our church choir, of 
considerable size, we asked each one to be pre- 
pared to tell a funny story, or do afunny “stunt.” 
Each one complied. When our turn came to 
perform, we substituted Ted, and his response 
brought ‘‘down the house.” 

Ted had learned, as all dogs do, to sit up and 
beg. We saw that by a little training it would be 
easy to teach him to walk on his hind legs. By 
standing in front of him, and saying “Up, up,” 
and helping him a little, he soon learned to walk 
across a not too wide room. We decided, then, 
that he might do this for our guests. He went 
to the parlor where our guests were seated 
around the room. ‘‘ Massy” stood at one end of 
the room, and Ted at the other. He rose to his 
hind legs, and to the strains of ‘Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching” our young soldier, 
erect and proud, crossed the room. His audience 
was convulsed, and Mr. Ted was led out, the 
“star’”’ of the evening. 

So it went on, ten, twelve, fifteen years in our 
home. Some of the frolic passed as age crept 
over him, but always there were traces of the 
old-time spirit,—even blindness could not extin- 
guish it all. Nature granted him more than his 
allotted time, and not until fifteen anda half years 
had come and gone, did he le down to sleep. 
Those who love, and receive in return, the devo- 
tion of faithful furry friends, need not-.be told of 
the vacancy which such a companion leaves at 
his going. His name is a household word, and 
his memory is enshrined in our hearts.—C. T. R. 
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A story written by that charming writer, Ernest Harold 
Baynes, published a short time before his death, has the fol- 
lowing interesting preface which I am sure Mr. Baynes’ 
friends and all friends of dumb animals will be glad to read: 


The Sprite; The Story of a Red Fox 
By Ernest Harold Baynes 


“T wish it were possible to tell you what I feel 
about foxes—the sensations which come when I 
see one in the open. I hold my breath; my 
clothes feel too small for me; I can hardly speak. 
It is much the same feeling I should have were I 
suddenly to come upon a fairy. There is such 
beauty in his form and coloring—such grace and 
poetry in his motion—such mystery in his coming 
and going. I have never known anyone to 
describe successfully the movement of a fox. 
Perhaps it is one of those delicate things which 
words will not describe. At times it might be 
simulated by a ball of tawny fur blown swiftly 
along, close to the ground, but not touching it; 
at others by a puff of reddish smoke, at one mo- 
ment seen distinctly, then melting softly into 
the landscape. It is subtle as the passing of a 
shadow of a cloud across a field of waving grain. 

“And think of such beauty coming into one’s 
life in the person of a fox that loves you. Itis an 
experience as rare as it is beautiful, and we are 
deeply grateful that it has been ours. If anyone 
else has had such an experience I have never 
heard of it. For nearly two years, The Sprite, a 
wonderful specimen of his race, as his photo- 
graphs will show, was a guest at our house. Part 
of that time his wife and babies were also guests. 
Usually he came and went as he chose, and he 
made for himself a place not only in our hearts, 
but in the hearts of our neighbors. 

“Tt is with mingled feelings that I undertake 
to tell his story. There is joy at the thought of 
trying to write it, and regret in the realization 
that I cannot do it justice. At the very outset I 
am aware that I cannot convey to my readers the 
peculiar joy which The Sprite brought to us. 
But if I can make them love him, and other foxes 
for his sake; if the love I create is strong enough 
to save even a few foxes from bitter struggles and 
death in the steel traps—from the indignity of 
adorning the thoughtless, I shall have done as 
much perhaps as I can hope for.’—From the 
Author’s preface. 


What the Children Can Do 


This may apply equally well to Girl and Boy 
Scouts. There is nothing better for young peo- 
ple, as well as for older ones, than some useful 
occupation, and if this suggestion from the Bulle- 
tin of the Garden Club could be followed up it 
would make a great difference in the appearance 
of our roadsides. It was written last year but 
will apply equally well every year. 

“The tent caterpillars are everywhere. They 
have grown to be a very serious menace. When 
the white webs first appeared along our roadsides 
this spring we should have led battalions of school 
children on to attack this menace. We should 
teach the youth how to distinguish the little 
oblong masses full of eggs which le close to the 
branches of the trees and bushes in the winter. 
They should be zealously collected and burnt in 
the stove, then at the first sign of the white tents 
next April we should go out into the highways and 
hedges in the early morning or in the evening to 
burn up the webs while the whole flock is at home. 

“T am one of the many people who respectfully 
disagree with the Bureau of Agriculture about 
the advisability of cutting down all the wild 
cherry trees, and for very practical reasons. . . . 
The wild cherry is one of the most picturesque 
trees we have, and near the seashore one of the 
few that grow to any size. It is a simple thing 
to protect it from the caterpillar by the promptly 
applied torch in the spring. The tents must be 
burned in April or May. The egg pads gathered 
and burnt in the fall or winter.” 

The Washington Lawn Club consisting of 
thirty-six menbers asked the children of one 
public school there to gather tent caterpillars’ 
nests from February first to April first. In that 
time ninety-nine children, ages from seven to 
fourteen years, gathered 272,664 nests. The 
teachers in each room counted and the janitor 
burned them. 7 

The Garden Club agreed to pay five cents a 
hundred for nests and gave a prize of five dollars 
to the one who brought in the greatest number. 

One girl alone gathered 31,000; one boy 22,100; 
and one 20,000. 

Other Garden Clubs might adopt this plan of 
ridding their own localities of this pest.—Anna 
Gilman Hull. 
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PINE RIDGE CEMETERY, DEDHAM 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of February the League re- 
ceived 2662 cats, 695 dogs, 56 horses, and 16 


smaller animals. We placed 78 dogs and 76 cats 


in good homes. 


Our agent, Mr. Macdonald, killed eight horses 
inside of three weeks, belonging to a contractor 
in Roxbury about whom there had been much 
complaint for some time. 

At a stable in South Boston where there was a 
bad fire; our agent rescued two horses, but they 
were so badly burned they had: to be put to 
death. He was also sent for to look over sixteen 
horses at the Navy Yard, out of which ten were 
put to death; others were placed in good homes. 


o 


Emergency Calls 

Two emergency calls were received late one 
afternoon—one a cat in a tree in Somerville, the 
other a stray dog in Cambridge that the party 
could not keep over night. On account of the 
difficulty of getting a cat from a tree two men 
were sent in the truck to cover both these orders. 
Shortly after they had started, both the orders were 
cancelled; the cat had come down without help, 
and the woman had decided to keep the stray 
dog. On account of the distance covered the 
men were each paid one and a half hours over- 
time. 

Another emergency call for a ‘‘cat in a tree” 
turned out to betwocats playing in a lilac “‘ tree’’! 
and they came-down of their own accord when. 
they were ready. 


Mr. Nichols and his son both wear the Animal 
Rescue League badges and find them valuable 
help in the carrying on of the work. 


Mrs. Lancey is doing a very good work at her 
place in Roxbury; keeps the place wonderfully 
clean and neat. 


Bella, one of our agents, says that the badge 
helps him often in his work. Recently he went 
to a house to get a cat on an order, and was met 
at the door by a foreigner, a woman, who said she 
didn’t know anything about a cat, and she was 
about ready to shut the door against Bella when 
he opened his coat and showed his badge. The 
woman’s attitude immediately changed, she 
opened wide the door, and said, ‘‘Come right in,”’ 
and he soon found the cat, though this woman 
knew nothing about it; it belonged to some one 
else in the house who had sent the message to the 
League to call. 


A taxi man came in one day with a cat that 
was covered with blood and its back broken. He 
said that on his way to the South Station with a 
fare he saw the poor cat struck by a car, but he 
could not stop at that time to rescue it, as the 
party in the car was hurrying for a train. As 
soon as he could he hurried back to the place 
where he had seen the cat and found it and 
brought it to the League. He said he felt he 
must get it as soon as possible, even if it meant 
the loss of a fare. 
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BRANCH WORK 


By Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 96 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

BURL e me ih Pay ik th 8s ean oe 50 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 64 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

(a EES Ie a A a ie a aT 84 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 50 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune | 

EM foo ee. EAR 349 
Semeetoce Dedham... 2.6... ae, 32 
MEN EAL ae nee 10 
mieigea, o0-4th Street... 2.0.0... .4 2 on ee 64 

799 


Notes from Sheldon Branch, Lynn 

January 2 I rescued a sea gull from a pond near 
Holyoke Street. Boys had abused it, his wing 
was broken and bleeding. Mr. Pinkham got a 
hawk from Phillips Beach which four drunken men 
had been abusing and had finally tied to a tree. 

Mr. Pinkham got a cat from a tree in Lynn 
which had been crying for more than twenty-four 
hours. There was a cord around his neck and he 
was clinging to a branch, otherwise he would 
have been hung by the neck. 

Jacob Levy, 26 Shepard Street, brought in a 
very large cat early one morning which had been 
badly injured and was bleeding from the mouth. 
This boy deserves great credit, as he is a very 
small boy and the cat was large, and he brought 
him some distance. He is not a member of the 
Kindness Club. 

Lynn Kindness Club Meets 

Officers of the Kindness Club of the American- 
ization classes at the Center Street School held a 
meeting Wednesday. Reports of activities of 
members of the club outside of school hours indi- 
cate that everyone is striving to demonstrate in 
a practical way their motto which is ‘‘ Kindness 
Uplifts the World.” Recently an emergency 


call came in to the Animal Rescue League for 
someone to get a badly wounded cat in a gutter 
on Tower Hill. The matron in charge was much 
disturbed because the League ambulance was out 
and Morris Litvack, a member of ‘‘ The Kindness 
Club”? happened to come in. Although it was 
late in the evening and bitterly cold he volun- 
teered to get the wounded animal and brought it 
safely back to the League. 


One of the saddest cases which has claimed the 
attention of agents of the Animal Rescue League 
for months was that of a dog which was found. in 
a dying condition frozen in the ice in front of a 
house at 8 Vivian place, this morning, about 7 
o’clock. The canine, a large black and white 
animal, was painlessly put to sleep. 

When found the dog was frozen securely and 
it was necessary to warm water to thaw its 
prison. From the condition of the animal it had 
been lying in the cold throughout the night. 
Employes of the League placed the dog in a chlo- 
roform box and ended its sufferings. 3 


LETTERS 


CHELSEA, Mass., 1925. 


Do boys in other cities besides Boston receive 
medals for ‘‘kindness to animals’? One night 
on my way home I had to pass a field where I 
heard a groan coming from the grass; looking I 
saw a dog. I first patted him. He tried to 
stand but could not. After a while I got him to 
the sidewalk. I met some boys who had a cart 
and we hurried the dog to the police station. 
Another time I found a family of kittens with 
their mother lying beside them dead. The kit- 
tens could not open their eyes so I took them to 
the police station of Everett. Another time on 
my way to school a dog came limping up to me. 
His leg was hurt and I took him to the Everett 
police station also. All this can be proven by 
the police stations.—Harry McPhee. 

We were very much pleased with this letter 
and at once sent him a book and a box of candy, 
the same as to the boys who received prizes at 
our annual meeting.—A. H. S. 
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Boston, Mass., Feb. 9, 1925. 


I take pleasure in replying to your card of in- 
quiry concerning dog, No. 5783, taken from the 
League last August. Tanbark Michael came 
with the express stipulation that he had a reputa- 
tion of not being good with children. We have 
none of our own, but the neighbors have plenty 
and never has anything unpleasant been seen in 
Michael. He makes friends easily and has 
developed wonderfully to a bright, intelligent, af- 
fectionate companion. He is almost too intelli- 
gent at times, for he can pretend not to under- 
stand when it so suits him. He is very quick to 
learn, very good to obey, for one coming to a new 
home a year old or more. He will chase cats, but 
has never been known to hurt one, even when he 
has caught her. He has not been seen to pick 
trouble but will defend himself. Once when set 
upon by three cats he showed rare judgment in a 
retreat to his own door yard.—R. H. G. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31, 1925. 


In reply to your card about the cat I took from 
the League, I am glad to say that he has grown to 
be a “beauty.” I would not part with him for 
any money. I thank you for your kindness and I 
wish you would tell your doctor that I think he is 
O. K.—Mack. 


Yor«K Vituace, Maine, Nov. 3, 1924. 


I left the League four years ago the 4th of 
August and I really think the family, of which I 
am a very important if small member, think more 
of me every single day. When company comes 
or goes I always greet them in a friendly, polite 
way and even strangers seem to know my name 
and speak to me constantly. I am not very 
handsome but I am very good indeed, and very, 
very happy, and everyone seems to like me. I 
was in the State School at South Portland for 
six weeks this summer and the boys loved me and 
carried me and petted me just as they used to do 
when I lived at the school on Rainsford Island. 
I took a little cold when I came home with my 
‘““Mam”’ for a week end, so I stayed here with the 
rest of my family for the last two weeks when 
‘““Mam” was teaching at the summer school 
there. She knew just how disappointed the 
boys would be, not to see me return, but it was a 
rainy day when she went back, and I can tell you 
they don’t any of them take any chances about 
my health. Two new boys came to the school . 
the last week and one of my most ardent admirers 
said to my ‘‘Mam”’: ‘‘Just think, Miss Sprague! 
them two new guys never laid eyes on Jerry!” 
—Jerry, per C. W.S. 


WattTHaM, Mass., Jan. 31, 1925. 


In reference to the kitten we took from you on 
December 20, we want to say that it is one 
mighty nice kitten, and not only are we all very 
much pleased with it but we also think the kitten 
itself is equally pleased with us and its home. It 
certainly has made itself at home from the start 
and is undoubtedly as contented as a cat could be. 
Sometimes we are inclined to think it should 
drink more milk than it does and show less prefer- 
ence for meat, but as long as it is apparently 
healthy and growing I don’t know as we have 
much to worry about, particularly as it is grow- 
ing quite fast. We want to thank you for the 
kitten and the interest you have taken.—F. K. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31, 1925. 


The cat which we took from you on September 
15, is very satisfactory, and seems to be con- 
tented.—T. McN. Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 10, 1925. 


I wonder if Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDS would 
like to have this little picture of my sister’s very 


happy family, all of which lived to old age. The 
fox terrier was fifteen years old, when he died. 
The noble great Dane had to be put to sleep, 
when he no longer could get up and down, he was 
so enormously heavy. ‘The hare was very old 
and died: naturally. The rat too lived many 
years, and lost his wonderful coat of hair,—he 
wore a tiny collar and really was attractive. 
Pussy was younger than the other animals, so 
outlived them, and the mice were finally allowed 
to roam in the barn, very pretty, white and gray, 
while black mice appeared from time to time for 
some time after. My sister Miss Biddle formed 
the Animal Rescue League of Philadelphia, but 
died before it was really well started, and now I 
am trying to build it up and put it on its feet. 
—A.B.T. 


Jerry and Babe 


Jerry is our barn and granary cat and weighs 
about ten pounds. He is gray striped like a 
tiger. He can handle a big rat in good shape. 

One day as I was about to step into the granary 
a mouse ran into the round wooden pipe at the 
door which was open at both ends. Jerry was 
watching at one end and with our hand on a stick 


we were trying to keep him from escaping at the 
otherend. But Jerry did not think it was coming 
his way fast enough so he reached in his paw and 
brought out the mouse. This cat is about two 
years old and he has learned that the safest plan 
to be sure of your meal is to eat it at once. 

One morning as I went out to the barn a kitten 
came running towards me; she was a spotted, 
pretty little thing and looked up crying as if to say, 
“Please, can you give me some breakfast; I .am 
nearly starved.’? Going to the house I soon re- 
turned with a nice meal for her, but there were 
two kittens, the other a maltese. He took no 
notice of the food nor of me; he sat with his head 
down looking the picture of grief. At first I 
thought he was sick as he would not touch the 
food, but taking him in my arms and talking to 
him I found he was just homesick. I said, ‘‘'Too 
bad, you have lost your mother and your home, 
poor little kit, but you have found a good home 
here and you will have plenty to eat.”” He soon 
learned that I loved him and began to look more 
cheerful. I called him Babe for he always acted 
so much like one. Jerry was very angry, how- 
ever, and he would hiss and growl as if he were 
getting ready to devour the kitten. ‘‘ Now,” I 
said, ‘‘you must be kind to Babe, for he has no 
home or mother and no one to care for him but 
me.” Jerry listened, but he did not look very 
pleased. 

Finally the mother came and took one of the 
kittens away but Babe staid and seemed to be 
happy and contented in his new home. 

Jerry had always been given the head of the 
chicken and Blackie the feet, but after Babe came 
Jerry would be missing when the chicken was 
ready and I soon learned that he had decided to 
give his portion to Babe, and this he has con- 
tinued to dofor months. He will allow the kitten 
to play near him and lie on his back. They are 
the best of friends and you will often see all three 
of the cats in one chair. Jerry has taught Babe 
to be quiet when chicken is being prepared, and it 
seems to me this example might teach us all to be 
more kind and unselfish. 

Still Babe had many things to learn. When 
the little chicks came out of the shell the old wild 
nature seemed to develop in Babe and a green 
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light shone in his beautiful eyes. He wanted to 
play with the chickens, but the mother hen re- 
sented his approaches. As the days went by his 
desire seemed to grow for one of those feathery 
playthings and any scolding and threats only 
seemed to quiet this desire for a short time. 
One day I found one of the chickens with a danger- 
ous scratch on its neckand later it pined and died. 
Now we come to Babe’s punishment. One 
morning after feeding all the cats as usual in the 
woodshed I saw Babe leaving very quickly, and 
as I came out I saw him creeping slyly up to 
spring upon something under the bushes at the 
back door. Looking closer I saw the hen with 
her chickens there. But Jerry was following 
Babe in a stealthy manner andsuddenly hesprang 
on him before Babe was aware of his presence. 
You would think by the noise that he was killing 
Babe but it was more of a bad scare than any- 
thing else. I found no marks of violence upon 
him. It was certainly the biggest scare he ever 
had and a lesson he never forgot. Jerry’s punish- 
ment worked well for now you can trust Babe 
with any number of chickens.—Hetty J. Ketcham. 


The Best Friend 
If I was sad, then he had grief, as well— 
Seeking my hands with soft insistent paw, 
Searching my face with anxious eyes that saw 
More than my halting, human speech could tell; 
Eyes wide with wisdom, fine, compassionate— 
Dear, loyal one, that knew not wrong nor hate. 


If I made merry—then how he would strive 
To show his joy; ‘‘Good master, let’s to play, 
The world is ours,’ that gladsome bark would 


say; 
“Just yours and mine—’tis fun to be alive!” 
Our world . . . four walls above the city’s din, 


My crutch the bar that ever held us in. 


Whate’er my mood—the fretful word, or sweet, 
The swift command, the wheedling undertone, 
His faith was fixed, his love was mine, alone, 
His heaven was here at my slow crippled feet: 
Oh, friend thrice-lost; oh, fond heart unassailed, 
Ye taught me trust when man’s dull logic failed. 
—Meribah Abbott, in “‘ The Dog’s Book of Verse”’ 
Collected by J. Earl Clauson. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


NEW DOG STORE 


~ ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 


sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Telephone: 6202 Beach 


Expert Horse-Shoeing 


Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 
Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 


M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOG COLLARS tiie; FREE 


DOG SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Largest Stock 


ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 


Lowest Prices 
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9, 
SPRAITS 
DOGFOODS 7\~3@ 
The Favorite FP aS 
Steady Diet of 
““Dogdom”’ for 


More than Half a Century 


SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits provide a 
well-balanced nourishing diet that will keep your dog 
healthy, strong and vigorous. Owners and breeders 
the world over have fed SPRATT’S for more than half 
a century. Remember that there is also a SPRATT’S 
Food for Cats, Birds, Poultry, Game and all other pets. 


Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


Made according to the old stamina- 
building SPRATT’S formula, in a con- 
venient new size and shape. All sizes 
and breeds like them. They provide 
a safe variation from a steady diet of 
SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits. Write for samples and send 
2c for new book on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd. 


Newark New Jersey 


_ 


ae 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


§ DOG CAKES 
R NO TROUBLE a, 
NO COOKING 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 4 a 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or GR 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 


mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 
Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington . B 
Cars Pass Door The Automatic Electric Cage 
Tel. Dedham 403-w_ _—«*~P.. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


, FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


For full particulars address , 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE The Animal Rescue League 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
STREET Beach 9250 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 : x bs ° 
fe with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY ar 6S) ie Ee ce) an ee er 
Nortu inp, INpustriaL ScHoon. . . . . . +. +. + #89 Norra BENNET STREET 
South Enp ...... . . . . . «. «. » 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE Se oe i ee 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM » 6 « « « « « «. «~~. + Prine Ripce Home or Rest ror Horses 
MEDFIELD... . . . +... +. +. ~~ . BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston mtu, Pha. tc irahs weeds lol Se ND eh Ac 0 \Sp coe Bel meee 4d CV Tt Ree ee 
AV ESTCISYNN 800 1059 PB as eo ES At ey eee ey eee aN et ee 
CHELSEA lee ue BR Be NS eA Se ee PNA eal ee eee GLO Oy Cen een rater 
Animals received 1n/1923":* .. .) 5 4: Se dR A Ang abe 
Animeais brought in’ by visitors <5". ee eee ee 8,784 
Copies of hutasne literature distributed” 9-2 ae Groat 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1923) 4) *. °°.) *25°.7 3° 40 9S Sa 

Number of: animals collected .} 2°. 7. (0° 4) 9 
A Free Clinic for Animals 

has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1923 . . . .. . . . =. . +. £210,653 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 1. teh etonateed pr —eatad alae sr 576 
Number of horses humanely killed; 1923" 2.0) 2. > 3 ee) pe eee ee 732 
Number f:horses given vacations  * <) 3°. eee 1 he ee 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


